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INTRODUCTION 


Washington Irving was born in New York, April 3, 1783, the 
year in which the British troops withdrew from the city. His 
early education was guided mainly by his own inclinations, which 
were opposed to the rigors of regular study and instruction. He 
read widely, ie gegen books of travel and adventure, and amused 
himself with the composition of juvenile poems and plays. At 
sixteen he entered a law office, but his Sages a, was more in 
books of poetry and romance than in books of law. His most 
pec yen occupations during these years were converse with 

ood literature and society, day-dreaming, and wandering alon 

e banks of the Hudson, gathering its legendary lore, by whic 
he was soon to make this region classic ground. 

In 1815 Irving went to Europe, and the visit was prolonged to 
seventeen years. Several years were spent in England where 
he was associated with the most distinguished people in litera- 
ture and society. 

In England he wrote ‘‘The Sketch Book,’’ the first number of 
which was published in New York in 1819, introducing to the 
world the immortal ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ It was soon repub- 
lished in London, and made him famous in two continents. 
‘‘The Sketch Book’? was the first link in the bond of literary 
pee that was to reunite England and America. After a 
brief sojourn in Germany and France, Irving went, in 1826, to 
a. where he remained three years, working upon his ‘‘Life 
of Columbus.’’ While there he received unexpectedly the 
appointment of Secretary of Legation to the court of St. 
James, and in 1830 he resumed his residence in England. His 
‘‘Columbus’’ had just appeared from the press, and honors of 
every kind now poured in upon him. Two years later he re- 
turned to America and met with an overwhelming'reception from 
his admiring countrymen. 

He now purchased a home in the midst of his old haunts on the 
banks of the Hudson. Here in the pretty cottage called ‘‘Sunny- 
side’’—soon overrun with English ivy, from a slip from Melrose 
Abbey—he gathered about him his family of brothers, nephews, 
and nieces, who, owing to business disaster, were largely de- 

endent upon him for support. Ten happy years were here spent 
in literary labor. He was St a upon his great work, the 
‘‘Life of Washington,’’ when he was appointed Minister to Spain. 
But the life of courts and palaces had lost its charms for him. 
In 1845 he writes: ‘‘I long to be once more back at dear little 
Sunnyside, while I have yet strength and good spirits to enjoy 
the simple pleasures of the erg” | and to rally a happy family 

roup once more about me. _ The following year ‘‘the impatient 

onging of his heart was gratified,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘and he 
found himself restored to his home for the thirteen years of happy 
life still remaining to him.’’ His life’s work was fittingly 
rounded with the publication of his ‘‘Washington.’’ He lived 
to see the last volume issue from the press and to hear the voice 
of universal praise. Death came at the close of a beautiful Indian 
summer day, November 28, 1859, and he was buried near Sleepy 
Hollow, amid the scenes loved by him through life and made 
memorable forever by his magic pen. 


The Voyage 


Ships, ships, I will descrie you 
Amidst the main, 
I will come and try you, 
What you are protecting, 
And projecting, 
What's your end and aim. 
One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 
Ancthei stays to keep his country from invading, 
A third is coming home with rich and wealthy lading, 
Hallo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
—Old Poem. 


To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has 
to make is an excellent preparative. The temporary absence 
of worldly scenes and employments produces a state of mind 
peculiarly fitted to receive new and vivid impressions. The 
vast space of waters that separates the hemispheres is like a 
blank page in existence. ‘here is no gradual transition by 
which, as in Europe, the features and population of one 
country blend almost imperceptibly with those of another. 
From the moment you lose sight of the land you have left, 
all is vacancy until you step on the opposite shore, and are 
launched at once into the bustle and novelties of another 
world. 

In traveling by land there is a continuity of scene, and a 
connected succession of persons and incidents, that carry on 
the story of life, and lessen the effect of absence and separa- 
tion. We drag, it is true, ‘‘a lengthening chain’ at each 
remove of our pilgrimage; but the chain is unbroken; we 
can trace it back link by link; and we feel that the last of 
them still grapples us tohome. But a wide sea voyage severs 
us at once. It makes us conscious of being cast loose from 
the secure anchorage of settled life, and sent adrift upon a 
doubtful world. Itinterposes a gulf, not merely imaginary, 
but real, between us and our homes—a gulf, subject to tem- 
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pe and fear, and uncertainty, that makes distance palpa- 
le, and return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself. As I saw the last 
blue line of my native land fade away like a cloud in the 
horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one volume of the world 
and its concerns, and had time for meditation, before I 
opened another. That land, too, now vanishing from my 
view, which contained all that was most dear to me in life; 
what vicissitudes might occur in it—what changes might 
take place in me before I should visit it again! Who can 
tell, when he sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven 
by the uncertain currents of existence; or when he mav re- 
turn; or whether it may be ever his lot to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood? 

I said, that at sea all is vacancy; I should correct the ex- 
pression. ‘To one given to day dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for medi- 
tation; but then they are the wonders of the deep and of the 
air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly 
themes. I delighted to loll over the quarter-railing or climb 
to the main-top, of a calm day, and muse for hours together 
on the tranquil bosom of a summer’s sea ;—to gaze upon the 
piles of golden clouds just peering above the horizon; fancy 
them some fairy realms, and people them with a creation of 
my own,—to watch the gentle undulating billows, rolling 
their silver volumes, as if to die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe with which I looked down, from my giddy height, on 
the monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols: shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship; the grampus, 
slowly heaving his huge form above the surface; or the raven- 
ous shark, darting, like a spectre, through the blue waters. 
My imagination would conjure up all that I had heard or 
read of the watery world beneath me: of the finny herds that 
roam its fathomless valleys; of the shapeless monsters that 
lurk among the very foundations of the earth, and of those 
wild phantasms that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. How in- 
teresting this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the 
great mass of existence! What a glorious monument of 
human invention; that has thus triumphed over wind and 
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wave; has brought the ends of the world into communion; 
has established an interchange of blessings, pouring into the 
sterile regions of the north all the luxuries of the south; has 
diffused the light of knowledge, and the charities of culti- 
vated life; and has thus bound together those scattered por- 
tions of the human race, between which nature seemed to 
have thrown an insurmountable barrier. 

We one day described some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. At sea, everything that breaks the monotony of 
the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be 
the mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked ; 
for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some 
of the crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent 
their being washed off by the waves. ‘There was no trace by 
which the name of the ship could be ascertained. ‘The wreck 
had evidently drifted about for many months; clusters of 
shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted 
at its sides. . But where, thought I, is the crew? Their 
struggle has long been over—they have gone down amidst the 
roar of the tempest—their bones lie whitening among the 
caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 
What sighs have been wafted after that ship; what prayers 
offered up at the deserted fireside of home! How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, 
to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep ! - 
How has expectation darkened into anxiety—anxiety into 
dread—and dread into despair! Alas! not one memento 
shall ever return for love to cherish. All that shall ever be 
known, is that she sailed from her port, “and was never heard 
of more!”’ 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. ‘Chis was particularly the case in the evening, 
when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, began to 
look wild and threatening, and gave indications of one of 
those sudden storms that will sometimes break in upon the 
serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round the dull 
light of a lamp, in the cabin, that made the gloom more 
ghastly, every one had his tale of shipwreck and disaster. 
I was particularly struck with a short one related by the 
captain: 

‘As I was once sailing,’’ said he, “‘in a fine, stout ship, 
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across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs 
that prevail in those parts rendered it impossible for us to 
see far ahead, even in the day time; but at night the weather 
was so thick that we could not distinguish any object at 
twice the length of the ship. I kept lights at the mast-head, 
and aconstant watch forward to look out for fishing smacks, 
which are accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. ‘The 
wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were going at 
a great rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm of ‘a sail a-head!’—it was scarcely uttered before 
we were upon her. She was a small schooner, at anchor, 
with a broadside toward us. The crew were all asleep, and 
had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just amid- 
ships. The force, the size, the weight of our vessel, bore her 
down below the waves; we passed over her and were hurried 
on our course. As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath 
us, I had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, 
rushing from her cabin; they just started from their beds to 
be swallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drown- 
ing cry mingling with the wind. The blast that bore it to 
our ears, swept us all out of all farther hearing. I shall 
never forget that cry! It was some time before we could put 
the ship about, she was under such headway. We returned 
as nearly as we could guess, to the place where the smack had 
anchored. We cruised about for several hours in the dense 
fog. We fired signal-guns, and listened if we might hear 
the halloo of any survivors; but all was silent—we never saw 
or heard anything of them more.”’ 

I confess these stories. for a time, put an end to all my 
fine fancies. ‘The storm increased with the night. The sea 
was lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a fearful, 
sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. Deep 
called untodeep. At times the black volume of clouds over- 
head seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning that quivered 
along the foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness 
doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wild waste 
of waters, and were echoed and prolonged by the mountain 
waves. As I saw the ship staggering and plunging among 
these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she regained 
her balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would 
dip into the water; her bow was almost buried beneath the 
waves. Sometimes an impending surge appeared ready to 
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_ overwhelm her, and nothing but a dexterous movement of 
the helm preserved her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still followed 
me. The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded 
like funeral wailings. ‘Lhe creaking of the masts; the strain- 
ing and groaning of bulk-heads, as the ship laboured in the 
weltering sea, were frightful. As I heard the waves rushing 
along the side of the ship, and roaring in my very ear, it 
seemed as if Death were raging round this floating prison, 
seeking for his prey: the mere starting of a nail, the yawn- 
ing of a seam, might give him entrance. 

A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and favoring 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. It is 
impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine weather 
and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked out in all 
her canvas, every sail swelled, and careering gayly over the 
curling waves, how lofty, how gallant, she appears—how 
she seems to lord it over the deep! I might fill a volume 
with the reveries of a sea voyage; for with me it is almost a 
continual reverie—but it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
‘‘land!”? was given from the mast-head. None but those 
who have experienced it can form an idea of the delicious 
throng of sensations which rush into an American’s bosom 
when he first comes in sight of Europe. There is a volume 
of associations with the very name. It is the land of promise, 
teeming with everything of which his childhood has heard, 
or on which his studious years have pondered. 

From that time, until the moment of arrival, it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
guardian giants along the coast; the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel ; the Welsh mountains towering 
into the clouds! all were objects of intense interest. As we 
sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores with a tele- 
scope. My eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with 
their trim shrubberies and green grass-plots. I saw the 
mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper 
spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighbor- 
ing hill—all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favorable, that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people; some idle lookers-on, others eager expectants of 
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friends or relations. I could distinguish the merchant to 
whom the ship was consigned. _I knew him by his calculating 
brow and restless air. His hands were thrust into his pockets; 
he was whistling thoughtfully, and walking to and fro, a 
small space having been accorded him by the crowd, in def- 
erence to his temporary importance. ‘There were repeated 
cheerings and salutations interchanged between the shore and 
the ship as friends happened to recognize each other. I 

articularly noticed one young woman of humble dress, but 
interesting demeanor. She was leaning forward from among 
the crowd; her eye hurried over the ship as it neared the 
shore, to catch some wished-for countenance. She seemed 
disappointed and agitated; when I heard a faint voice call 
her name.—It was from a poor sailor who had been ill all 
the voyage, and had excited the sympathy of every one on 
board. When the weather was fine, his messmates had spread 
a mattress for him on deck in the shade, but of late his illness 
had so increased that he had taken to his hammock, and only 
breathed a wish that he might see his wife before he died. 
He had been helped on deck as we came up the river, and 
was now leaning against the shrouds, with a countenance so 
wasted, so pale, so ghastly, that it was no wonder even the 
eye of affection did not recognize him. Butat the sound of 
his voice, her eye darted on his features: it read, at once, a 
whole volume of sorrow; she clasped her hands, uttered a 
faint shriek, and stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of acquain- 
tances—the greetings of friends—the consultation of men of 
business. I alone was solitary and idle. Ihad no friend to 
meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped upon the land of my 
forefathers— but felt that I was a stranger in the land. 


Rural Life in England 


Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures past! 

—Cowper. 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character, must not confine his observations to the 
metropulis. He must go forth into the country; he must 
sojourn in villages and hamlets; he must visit castles, villas, 
farm-houses, cottages; he must wander through parks and 
gardens; along hedges and green lanes; he must loiter about 
country churches; attend wakes and fairs, and other rural 
festivals; and cope with the people in all their conditions, 
and all their habits and humors. 

In some countries, the large cities absorb the wealth and 
fashion of the nation; they are the only fixed abodes of 
elegant and intelligent society, and the country is inhabited 
almost entirely by bvorish peasantry. In England, on the 
contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering place, or gen- 
eral rendezvous, of the polite classes, where they devote a 
small portion of the year to a hurry of gayety and dissipa- 
tion, and having indulged this kind of carnival, return 
again to the apparently more congenial habits of rural life. 
The various orders of society are therefore diffused over the 
whole surface of the kingdom, and the most retired neigh- 
borhoods afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the rural 
feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of 
nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures and employments 
of the country. ‘This passion seems inherent in them. Even 
the inhabitants of cities, born and brought up among brick 
walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into rural 
habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. The merchant 
has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, where 
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he often displays as much pride and zeal in the cultivation 
of his flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he 
does in the conduct of his business, and the success of a 
commercial enterprise. Even those less fortunate individuals, 
who are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind them of 
the green aspect of nature. In the most dark and dingy 
quarters of the city, the drawing room window resembles 
frequently a bank of flowers; every spot capable of vegeta- 
tion has its grass-plot and flower-bed; and every square its 
mimic park, laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming 
with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, are apt to 
form an unfavorable opinion of his social character. He is 
either absorbed in business, or distracted by the thousand 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in 
this huge metropolis. He has, therefore, too commonty, a 
look of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens to be, 
he is on the point of going somewhere else; at the moment 
he is talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to an- 
other; and while paying a friendly visit, he is calculating 
how he shall economize time so as to pay the other visits 
allotted to the morning. An immense metropolis, like Lon- 
don, is calculated to make men selfish and uninteresting. In 
their casual and transient meetings, they can but deal briefly 
in commonplaces. They present but the cold supertfices of 
character—its rich and genial qualities have no time to be 
warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to his 
natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the cold 
formalities and negative civilities of town; throws off his 
habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and free-hearted. 
He manages to coilect round him all the conveniences and 
elegancies of polite life, and to banish its restraints. His 
country seat abounds with every requisite, either for studious 
retirement, tasteful gratification, or rural exercise. Books, 
paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sporting implements of 
all kinds, are at hand. He puts no constraint, either upon 
his guests or himself, but, in the true spirit of hospitality, 
provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves everyone to 
partake according to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of laud, and in 
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what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They 
have studied Nature intently, and discovered an exquisite 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. 
Those charms which, in other countries, she lavishes in wild 
solitudes, are here assembled round the haunts of domestic 
life. ‘They seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, 
and spread them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage. The solemn pomp of 
groves and woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent 
herds across them; the hare, bounding away to the covert; 
or the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing. The 
brook, taught to wind in natural meanderings, or expand 
into a glassy lake—the sequestered pool, reflecting the quiv- 
ering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and 
the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters: while 
some rustic temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and dank 
with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in the 
country, has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural 
economy, that descends to the lowest class. ‘The very laborer, 
with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends 
to their embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot be- 
fore the door, the little flower-bed bordered with snug box, 
the woodbine trained up against the wall, and hanging its 
blossoms about the lattice; the pot of flowers in the window; 
the holly, providently planted about the house, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness. and to throw in a semblance of green 
summer to cheer the fireside ;—all these bespeak the influence 
of taste, flowing down from high sources, and pervading the 
lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, 
delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an English 

asant. 

‘The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of the 
English, has hada great and salutary effect upon the national 
character. I do nut know a finer race of men than the Eng- 
lish gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effeminacy which 
characterize the men of rank in most countries, they exhibit 
an union of elegance and strength, a robustness of frame and 
freshness of complexion, which I am inclined to attribute to 
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their living so much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly 
the invigorating recreations of the country. The hardy 
exercises produce also a healthful tone of mind and spirits, 
and a manliness and simplicity of manners, which even the 
follies and dissipations of the town cannot easily pervert, 
and can never entirely destroy. In the country, too, the 
different orders of society seem to approach more freely, to 
be more disposed to blend and operate favorably upon each 
other. The distinctions between them do not appear to be 
so marked and impassable, as in the cities. The manner in 
which property has been distributed into small estates and 
farms, has established a regular gradation from the noble 
men, through the classes of gentry, small landed proprietors, 
and substantial farmers, down to the laboring peasantry; 
and while it has thus banded the extremes of society together, 
has infused into each intermediate rank a spirit of independ- 
ence. This, it must be confessed, is not so universally the 
case at present as it was formerly; the larger estates having, 
in late years of distress, absorbed the smaller, and, in some ~ 
parts of the country, almost annihilated the sturdy race of 
small farmers. ‘These, however, I believe, are but casual 
breaks in the general system I have mentioned. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society, may also 
be attributed the rural feeling that runs through British 
literature; the frequent use of illustrations from rural life; 
those incomparable descriptions of Nature, that abound in 
the British poets—that have continued down from *‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’? of Chaucer, and have brought into 
our closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy land- 
scape. The pastoral writers of other countries appear as vs ee 
they had paid Nature an occasional visit, and become ac- 
quainted with her general charms; but the British poets have 
lived and revelled with her—they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts—they have watched her minutest caprices. A 
spray could not tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not rustle 
to the ground—a diamond drop could not patter in the stream 
—a fragrance could not exhale from the humble violet nor 
a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morniug, but it has 
been noticed by these impassioned and delicate observers, 
and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural oc- 
cupations, has been wonderful on the face of the country. 
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A great part of the island is rather level, and would be mo- 
notonous, were it not for the charms of culture; but it is 
studded and gemmed, as jit were, with castles and palaces, 
and embroidered with parks and gardens. It does not abound 
in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in little home 
scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique 
farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture; and as the 
roads are continually winding, and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual suc- 
cession of smail landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery, is the moral 
feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the 
mind with ideas of order, of qiet, of sober well-established 
principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom. Everything 
seems to be the growth of ages of regular and peaceful ex- 
istence. The old church, of remote architecture, with its low 
massive portal; its gothic tower, its windows rich with tracery 
and painted glass in scrupulous preservation—its stately mon- 
uments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, ancestors 
of the present lords of the svil—its tombstones, recording 
successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny 
still plow the same fields, and kneel at the same altar—the 
parsonage a quaint irregular pile partly antiquated but re- 
paired and altered in the tastes of various ages and occupants 
—the stile and footpath leading from the church-yard, across 
pleasant fields and along shady hedge-rows, according to an 
immemorable right of way—the neighboring village with its 
venerable cottages, its public green sheltered by trees under 
which the forefathers of the present race have sported—the 
antique family mansion, standing apart in some little rural 
domain, but looking down with a protecting air, on the 
surrounding scene—all these common features of English 
landscape evince a calm and settled security, a hereditary 
transmission of homebred virtues and local attachments, that 
speak deeply and touchingly for the moral character of the 
nation. 

It is a pleasing sight, of a Sunday morning, when the bell 
is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, to behold 
the peasantry in their best finery, with rudd y faces, and 
modest cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly along the green 
lanes to church; but it is still more pleasing to see them in 
the evenings, gathering about their cottage doors, and ap- 
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pearing to exult in the humble comforts and embellishments 
which their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home feeling, this settled repose of affection 
in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the parent of the 
steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments; and I cannot close 
these desultory remarks better, than by quoting the words 
of a modern English poet, who has depicted it with remark- 
able felicity: 


Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 
The city dome, the villa crowned with shade, 
But chief from modest mansions numberless, 

In town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 
Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof’d shed, 
This western isle has long been famed for scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling place: 
Domestic bliss, that like a harmless dove 
(Honor and sweet endearment keeping guard), 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for through the earth ; 
That can, the world eluding, be itself 

A world enjoyed; that wants no witnesses 

But its own sharers, and approving Heaven. 
That, like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft, 
Smiles, though ’tis only looking at the sky.* 


*From a poem on the death of the Princess Charlotte, by the Reverend Rann 
Kennedy, A. M 


Westminster Abbey 


When I behold, with deep astonishment 
To famous Westminster how tlere resorte, 
Living in brasse or stony monument, 
The princes and the worthies of all sorte ; 
Doe not I see reformde nobilitie, 
Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 
And looke upon offenseless majesty, 
Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 
And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whouie all the world which late they stood upon, 
Could not content nor quench their appetites 
Life is a frost of cold felicitie, 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 
Christolero’s Epigraw s, by T. B. 1598. 


On one of these sober and rather melancholy days, in the 
latter part of autumn, when the shadows of morning and 
evening almost mingle together, and throw a gloom over the 
decline of the year, 1 passed several hours in rambling about 
Westminster Abbey. There was something congenial to the 
season in the mournful magnificence of the old pile; and as 
I passed its threshold, it seemed like stepping back into the 
regions of antiquity, and losing myself among the shades of 
former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster school, 
through a long, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, being dimly outed in one part by circular 

erforatious in the massive walls. Through this dark avenue 
had a distant view of the cloisters, with the figure of an 
old verger, in his black gown, moving slowly along their 
shadowy vaults, and seeming like a spectre from one of the 
neighboring tombs. 

The approach to the abbey through these gloomy monastic 
remains prepares the mind for its solemn contemplation. 
The cloister still retains something of the quiet and seclusion 
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of former days. The gray walls are discolored by damps, 
and crumbling with age; a coat of hoary moss has gathered 
over the inscriptions of the mural monuments, and obscured 
the death’s-heads, and other funeral emblems. ‘The sharp 
touches of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery of the 
arches; the roses which adorned the keystones have lost their 
leafy beauty; everything bears marks of the gradual dilapi- 
dations of time, which yet has something touching and 
pleasing in its very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a vellow autumnal ray into 
the square of the cloisters; beaming upon a scanty plot of 
grass in the centre, and lighting up an angle of the vaulted 
passage with a kind of dusty splendor. From between the 
arcades, the eye glanced up to a bit of blue sky, or a passing 
cloud; and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles of the abbey tower- 
ing into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes contemplating this 
mingled picture of glory and decay, and sometimes endeavor- 
ing to decipher the inscriptions on the tombstones which 
formed the pavement beneath my feet, my eyes were attracted 
to three figures, rudely carved in relief, but nearly worn away 
by the footsteps of many generations. ‘They were the effigies 
ot three of the early abbots; the epitaphs were entirely 
effaced; the names alone remained, having no doubt been 
renewed in later times; (Vitalis. Abbas. 1082, and Gis- 
lebertus Crispinus. Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. Abbas. 
1176.) I remained some little while, musing over these 
casual relics of antiquity, thus left like wrecks upon this 
distant shore of time, telling no tale but that such beings 
had been and had perished; teaching no moral but the futility 
of that pride which hopes still to exact homage in its ashes, | 
and to live in an inscription. A little longer, and even these 
faint records will be obliterated, and the monument will 
cease tobe a memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down upon 
the gravestones, I was roused by the sound of the abbey clock, 
reverberating from buttress to buttress, and echoing among 
the cloisters. It is almost startling to hear this warning of 
departed time sounding among the tombs, and telling the 
lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, has rolled us onward 
towards the grave. 

I pursued my walk to an arched door opening to the in- 
terior of the abbey. On entering here, the magnitude of the 
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building breaks fully upon the mind, contrasted with the 
vaults of the cloisters. The eye gazes with wonder at clus- 
tered columns of gigantic dimensions, with arches springing 
from them to such an amazing height; and man, wandering 
about their bases, shrunk into insignificance in coniparison 
with his own handy-work. ‘The spaciousness and gloom of 
this vast edifice produce a profound and mysterious awe. 
We step cautiously and softly about, asif fearful of disturb- 
ing the hallowed silence of the tomb; while every footfall 
whispers along the walls, and chatters among the sepulchres, 
making us more sensible of the quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the place presses down 
upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noiseless rever- 
ence. We feel that we are surrouuded by the congregated 
bones of the great men of past times, who have filled history 
with their deeds, and the earth with their renown. And yet 
it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of human ambition, 
to see how they are crowded together, and jostled in the dust; 
what parsimony is observed in doling out a scanty nook—a 
gloomy corner—a little portion of earth, to those whom, 
when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy: and how many 
shapes, and forms, and artifices, are devised to catch the cas- 
ual notice of the passenger, and save from forgetfulness, for 
a few short years, a name which once aspired to occupy ages 
of the world’s thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, which occupies an 
end of one of the transepts or cross aisles of the abbey. The 
monuments are generally simple; for the lives of literary 
men afford no striking themes for a sculptor. Shakspeare 
and Addison have statues erected to their memories; but the 
greater part have busts. medallions, and sometimes mere in- 
scriptions. Notwithstanding the simplicity of these memo- 
rials, I have always observed that the visitors to the abbey 
remain longest about them. A kinder and fonder feeling 
takes place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration with 
which they gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and ~ 
the heroic. They linger about these as about the tombs of 
friends and companions; for indeed there is something of 
companionship between the author and the reader. Other 
men are known to posterity only through the medium of 
history, which is continually growing faint and obscure; 
but the intercourse between the author and his fellow-men is 
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ever new, active, and immediate. He has lived for them 
more than for himself; he has sacrificed surrounding enjoy- 
ments, and shut himself up from the delights of social life, 
that he might the more intimately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. Well may the world cherish his re- 
nown; for it has been purchased, not by deeds of violence 
and blood, but by the diligent dispensation of pleasure. 
Well may posterity be grateful to his memory; for he has 
left it an inheritance, not of empty names and sounding 
actions, but whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of 
thought, and golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s Corner I continued my stroll towards that part 
of the abbey which contains the sepulchres of the kings. I 
wandered among what once were chapels, but which are now 
occupied by the tombs and monuments of the great. At 
every turn, I met with some illustrious name, or the cogni- 
zance of some powerful house renowned in history. As the 
eye darts into these dusky chambers of death, it catches 
glimpses of quaint effigies; some kneeling in niches, as if in 
devotion; others stretched upon the tombs, with hands piously 

ressed together; warriors in armor, as if reposing after 
battle: prelates with crosiers and mitres; and nobles in robes 
and coronets, lying as it were instate. In glancing over this 
scene, so strangely populous, yet where every form is so still 
and silent, it seems almost as if we were treading a mansion 
of that fabled city, where every being had been suddenly 
transmuted into stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effigy of 
a knight in complete armor. A large buckler was on one 
arm: the hands were pressed together in supplication upon 
the breast; the face was almost covered by the morion; the 
legs were crossed, in token of the warrior’s having been en- 
gaged in the holy war. It was the tomb of a crusader; of 
one of those military entbusiasts, whosostrangely mingled 
religion and romance, and whose exploits form the connecting 
link between fact and fiction—between the history and the 
fairy tale. There is something extremely picturesque in the 
tombs of these adventurers, decorated as they are with rude 
armorial bearings ard Gothic sculpture. They comport with 
the antiquated chapels in which they are generally found; 
and in considering them, the imagination is apt to kindle 
with the legendary associations, the romantic fictions, the 
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chivalrous pomp and pageantry, which has spread over the 
wars for the Sepulchre of Christ. They are the relics of 
times utterly gone by; of beings passed from recollection: 
of customs and manners with which ours have no affinity. 
They are like objects from some strange and distant land of 
which we have no certain knowledge, and about which all 
our conceptions are vague and visionary. There issomething 
extremely solemn and awful in those effigies on Gothic tombs, 
extended as if in the sleep of death, or in the supplication 
of the dying hour. They have an effect infinitely more im- 
pressive on my feelings than the fanciful attitudes, the over- 
wrought conceits, and allegorical groups, which abound on 
modern monuments. I have been struck also with the su- 
periority of many of the old sepulchral inscriptions. There 
was a noble way, in former times, of saying things simply, 
and yet saying them proudly: and I do not know an epitaph 
that breathes a loftier consciousness of family worth and 
honorable lineage, than one which affirms of a noble house, 
that “all the brothers were brave, and all the sisters virtuous.”’ 

In the opposite transept to Poet’s Corner, stands a mon- 
ument which is among the most renowned achievements of 
modern art; but which, to me, appears horrible rather than 
sublime. It is the tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, by Roubillac. 
The bottom of the monument is represented as throwing open 
its marble doors, and a sheeted skeleton is starting forth. 
The shroud is falling from his fleshless frame as he launches 
his dart at his victim. She is sinking into her affrighted 
husband’s arms, who strives, with vain and franic effort, to 
avert the blow. The whole is executed with terrible truth 
and spirit; we almost fancy we hear the gibbering yell of 
triumph bursting from the distended jaws of the spectre,— 
But why should we thus seek to clothe death with unnecessary 
terrors, and to spread horrors around the tomb of those we 
love? The grave should be surrounded by every thing that 
might inspire tenderness and veneration for the dead; or that 
might win the living to virtue. It is the place, not of dis- 
gust and dismay, but of sorrow and meditation. 

I continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, and 
from chapel to chapel. The day was gradually wearing 
away; the distant tread of loiterers about the abbey grew 
less and less frequent; the sweet-tongued bell was summoning 
to evening prayers; and I saw at a distance the choristers, 
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in their white surplices, crossing the aisle and entering the 
choir. I stood before the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel. <A flight of steps leads up to it, through a deep and 
gloomy, but magnificent arch. Great gates of brass, richly 
and delicately wrought, turn heavily upon their hinges, as 
if proudly reluctant to admit the feet of common mortals 
into this most gorgeous of sepulchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of archi- 
tecture, and the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The 
very walls are wrought into universal ornament, encrusted 
with tracery, and scooped into niches, crowded with the statues 
of saints and martyrs. Stone seems by the cunning labor of 
the chisel to have been robbed of its weight and density, 
suspended aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stalls of the 
knights of the Bath, richly carved of oak, thuugh with the 
grotesque decorations of Gothic architecture. On the pin- 
nacles of the stalls are affixed the helmets and crests of the 
knights, with their scarfs and swords; and above them are 
suspended their banners, emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
and contrasting the splendor of gold and purple and crimson, 
with the cold gray fretwork of the roof. In the midst of 
this grand mausoleum stands the sepulchre of its founder, — 
his effigy, with that of his queen, extended on a sumptuous 
tomb, and the whole surrounded by a superbly wrought 
brazen railing. 

There isasad dreariness in this magnificence: this strange 
mixture of tombs and trophies; these emblems of living and 
aspiring ambition, close beside mementos which show the 
dust and oblivion in which all must sooner or later terminate. 
Nothing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling of loneli- 
ness, than to tread the silent and deserted scene of former 
throng and pageant. On looking round on the vacant stalls 
of the knights and their esquires, and on the rows of dusty, 
but gorgeous banners that were once borne before them, my 
imagination conjured up, the scene when this hall was bright 
with the valor and beauty of the land; glittering with the 
splendor of jewelled rank and military array; alive with the 
tread of many feet, and the hum of an admiring multitude. 
All had passed away; the silence of death had settled again 
upon the place; interrupted only by the casual chirping of 
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birds, which had found their way into the chapel, and built 
their nests among its friezes and pendants—sure signs of 
solitariness and desertion. When I read the names inscribed 
on the banners, they were those of men scattered far and wide 
about the world; some tossing upon distant seas; some under 
arms in distant lands; some mingling in the busy intrigues 
of courts and cabinets; all seeking to deserve one more dis- 
tinction in this mansion of shadowy honors—the melancholy 
reward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
touching instance of the quality of the grave, which brings 
down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and mingles 
the dust of the bitterest enemies together. In one is the 
sepulchre of the haughty Elizabeth; in the other is that of 
ner victim, the lovely and unfortunate Mary. Not an hour 
in the day, but some ejaculation of pity is uttered over the 
fate of the latter, mingled with indignation at her oppressor. 
The walls of Elizabeth’s sepulchre continually echo with the 
sighs of sympathy heaved at the grave of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary 
lies buried. ‘The light struggles dimly through windows 
darkened by dust. ‘Ihe greater part of the place is in dee 
shadow, and the walls are stuined and tinted by time san 
weather. A marble figure of Mary is stretched upon the 
tomb, round which is an iron railing, much corroded, bear- 
ing her national emblem—the thistle. I was weary with 
wandering, and sat down to rest myself by the monument, 
revolving in my mind the checkered and disastrous story of 

oor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from the abbey. 
I could only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the 
priest repeating the evening service, and the faint responses 
of the sci. these paused for a time, and all was hushed. 
The stillness, the desertion and obscurity that were gradually 
prevailing around, gave a deeper and more solemn interest 
to the place: 

For in the silent grave no conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel—nothing’s heard, 


For nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness, 


Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring organ burst upon 
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the ear, falling with doubled and redoubled intensity, and 
rolling, as it were, huge billows of sound. How well do 
their volume and grandeur accord with this mighty building! 
With what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, and 
breathe their awful harmony through these caves of death, 
and make the silent sepulchre vocal!—And now they rise in 
triumphant acclamation, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and piling sound on sound.—And now they 
pause, and the soft voices of the choir break out into sweet 
gushes of melody; they svar aloft, and warble along the roof, 
and seem to play about these lofty vaults like the pure airs 
of heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling 
thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling it forth 
upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences! What solemn 
sweeping concords! It grows more and more dense and 
powerful—it fills the vast pile, and seems to Jar the very 
walls—the ear is stunned—-the senses are overwhelmed. And 
now it is winding up in full jubilee—it is rising from the 
earth to heaven—the very soul seems rapt away, and floated 
upwards on this swelling tide of harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie which a 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire: the skadows of 
evening were gradually thickening around me; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom; and the distant 
clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I arose, and prepared to leave the abbey. As I descended 
the flight of steps which lead into the body of the building, 
my eye was caught by the shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
and I ascended the small staircase that conducts to it, to take 
from thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs. 
The shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform, and close 
around it are the sepulchres of various kings and queens. 
From this eminence the eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the chapels and chambers below, crowded 
with tombs; where warriors, prelates, courtiers, and states- 
men, lie mouldering in ‘*their beds of darkness.”’ Close by 
me stood the great chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak, 
in the barbarous taste of a remote and Gothicage. The scene 
seemed almost as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, to 
produce an effect upon the beholder. Here was a type of 
the beginning and the end of human pomp and power; here 
it was literally but a step from the throne to the sepulchre. 
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Would not one think that these incongruous mementos had 
been gathered together as a lesson to living greatness!-—to 
show it, even in the moment of its proudest exaltation, the 
neglect and dishonor to which it must soon arrive? how soon 
that crown which encircles its brow must pass away; and it 
must lie down in the dust and disgraces of the tomb, and be 
trampled upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude? 
For, strange to tell, even the grave is here no longer a sanc- 
tuary. There is a shocking levity in some natures, which 
leads them to sport with awful and hallowed things; and 
there are base minds, which delight to revenge on the illus- 
trious dead the abject homage and grovelling servility which 
they pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the Confessor 
has been broken open, and his remains despoiled of their 
funeral ornaments; the sceptre has been stolen from the hand 
of the imperious Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry the Fifth 
lies headless. Not a royal monument but bears some proof 
how false and fugitive is the homage of mankind. Some are 
plundered; some mutilated; some covered with ribaldry and 
iusult—all more or less outraged and dishonored. 

The last beams of day were now faintly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults above me; the lower 
parts of the abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity of 
twilight. The chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble 
figures of the monuments assumed strange shapes in the un- 
certain light; the evening breeze crept through the aisles like 
the cold breath of the grave; and even the distant footfall 
of the verger, traversing the Poet’s Corner, had something 
strange and dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced my morn- 
ing’s walk and as I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door closing with a jarring noise behind me, filled the 
whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement in my mind of 
the objects I had been contemplating, but found they were 
already falling into indistinctness and confusion. Names, 
inscriptions, trophies, had all become confounded in my 
recollection, though I had scarcely taken my foot from off 
the threshold. What, thought I, is this vast assemblage of 
sepulchers but a treasury of humiliation; a huge pile of re- 
iterated homilies on the emptiness of renown, and the cer- 
tainty of oblivion? It is, indeed, the empire of Death; his 
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great shadowy palace; where he sits in state, mocking at the 
relics of human glory, and spreading dust and forgetfulness 
on the monuments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, 
is the immortality of aname! Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages; we are too much engrossed by the story of 
the present, to think of the characters and anecdotes that give 
interest to the past; and each age is a volume thrown aside 
to be speedily forgotten. The idol of today pushes the hero 
of yesterday out of our recollection; and will, in turn, be 
supplanted by his successor of tomorrow. ‘*‘Our fathers,” 
says Sir Thomas Brown, “find their graves in our short mem- 
ories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our sur- 
vivors.’’ History fades into fable; fact becomes clouded 
witb doubt and controversy; the inscription moulders from 
the tablet; the statue falls from the pedestal. Columns, 
arches, pyramids, what are they but heaps of sand—and their 
epitaphs, but characters written in the dust? What is the 
security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an embalmment? 
The remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to 
the wind, and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity 
of amuseum. ‘*The Egyptian mummies which Cambyses 
or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth; Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.”’ 

What then is to insure this pile, which now towers above 
me, from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums? The 
time must come when its gilded vaults which now spring so 
loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; when, instead 
of the sound of melody and praise, the winds shall whistle 
through the broken arches, and the ow! hoot from the shat- 
tered tower—when the garish sunbeam shall break into these 
gloomy mansions of death; and the ivy twine round the 
fallencolumn; and the fox-glove hang its blossoms about the 
nameless urn, as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man 
passes away; his name passes from recollection; his history 
is a tale that istold, and his very monument becomes a ruin. 


The Angler 


This day dame Nature seem’d in love, 
The lusty sap began to move, 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout that low did lie, 
Rose at a well dissembled fly. 
There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 
—Sir H. Wotton. 

It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced to run 
away from his family, and betake himself to seafaring life, 
from reading the history of Robinson Crusoe; and I suspect 
that in like manner, many of those worthy gentlemen, who 
are given to haunt the sides of pastoral streams with angle- 
rods in hand, may trace the origin of their passion to the 
seductive pages of honest Izaak Walton. I recollect studying 
his *‘Complete Angler’’ several years since, in company 
with a knot of friends in America, and, moreover, that we 
were all completely bitten with the angling mania. It was 
early in the year; but as soon as the weather was auspicious, 
and the spring began to melt into the verge of summer, we 
took rod in hand and sallied into the country, as stark mad 
as was ever Don Quixote from reading books of chivalry. 

One of our party had equalled the Don in the fullness of 
his equipments: being attired cap-a-pie for the enterprise. 
He wore a broad-skirted fustian coat perplexed with half a 
hundred pockets; a pair of stout shoes, and leathern gaiters; 
a busket slung on one side for fish; a patent rod; a landing 
net, and a score of other inconveniences only to be found in 
the true angler’s armory. Thus harnessed for the field, he 
was as great a master of stare and wonderment among the 
country folk, who had never seen a real angler, as was the 
steel-clad hero of La Mancha among the goatherds of the 
Sierra Morena. 
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Our first essay was along a mountain brook, among the 
highlands of the Hudson—-a most unfortunate place for the 
execution of those piscatory tactics which had been invented 
along the velvet margins of quiet English rivulets. It was 
one of those wild streams that lavish, among our romantic 
solitudes, unheeded beauties, enough to fill the sketch-book 
of a hunter of the picturesque. Sometimes it would leap 
down rocky shelves, making small cascades, over which the 
trees threw their broad balancing sprays; and long nameless 
weeds hung in fringes from the impending banks, dripping 
with diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and fret 
along a ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with 
murmurs: and after this termagant career, would steal forth 
into open day with the most placid demure face imaginable; 
as I have seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 
filling her home with uproar and ill-humor, come dimpling 
out of doors, swimming, and curtseying and smiling upon 
all the world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such 
times, through some bosom of green meadow land, among 
the mountains; where the quiet was only interrupted by the 
occasional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among the 
clover, or the sound of a woodcutter’s axe from the neighbor- 
ing forest! 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport 
that required either patience or adroitness, and had not 
angled above half an hour, before I had completely **satisfied 
the sentiment,”? and convinced myself of the truth of Izaak 
Walton’s opinion, that angling is something like poetry—a 
man must be born to it. I hooked myself instead of the fish; 
tangled my line in every tree; lost my bait; broke my rod; 
until I gave up the attempt in despair, and passed the day 
under the trees, reading old Izaak; satisfied that it was his 
facinating vein of honest simplicity and rural feeling that 
had bewitched me, and not the passion for angling. My 
companions, however, were more persevering in their de- 
lusion. I have them at this moment before my eyes, stealing 
along the border of the brook, where it lay open to the day, 
or was merely fringed by shrubs and bushes. I see the bittern 
rising with hollow scream, as they break in upon his rarely- 
invaded haunt; the kingfisuer watching them suspiciously 
from his dry tree that overhangs the deep black mill-pond, 
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in the gorge of the hills; the tortoise letting himself slip 
sideways from off the stone or log on which he is sunning 
himself; and the panic-struck frog plumping in headlong as 
they approach, and spreading an alarm throughout the 
watery world around. 

I recollect, also, that, after toiling and watching and 
creeping about for the greater part of a day, with scarceiy 
any success, in spite of all our admirable apparatus, a lub- 
berly country urchin came down from the hills, with a rod 
made from a branch of a tree, a few yards of twine, and us 
heaven shall help me! I believe a crooked pin for a hook, 
baited with a vile earth-worm—and in half an hour caught 
more fish than we had nibbles throughout the day. 

But above all, 1 recollect the *‘good, honest, wholesome, 
hungry” repast, which we made under the beech-tree just by 
a spring of pure sweet water, that stole out of the side of a 
hill; and how, when it was over one of the party read old 
Izaak Walton’s scene with the milk-maid, while I lay on the 
grass and built castles in a bright pile of clouds, until I fell 
asleep. All this may appear like mere egotism; yet I cannot 
refrain from uttering these recollections which are passing 
like a strain of music over my mind, and have been called up 
by an agreeable scene which I witnessed not long since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks of the Alun, a 
beautiful little stream which flows down from the Welsh hills 
and throws itself into the Dee, my attention was attracted to 
a group seated on the margin. On approaching, I found it 
to consist of a veteran angler and two rustic disciples. The 
former was an old fellow with a wooden leg, with clothes very 
much but very carefully patched, betokening poverty, hon- 
estly come by, and decently maintained. His face bore the 
marks of former sturms, but present fair weather; its furrows 
had been worn into an habitual smile; his iron-gray locks 
hung about his ears, and he had altogether the good-humored 
air of a constitutional phiiosopher, who was disposed to take 
the world as it went. One of his companions was a ragged 
wight, with the skulking look of an ardent poacher, and I'll 
warrant could find his way to any gentleman’s fish-pond in 
the neighborhood in the darkest night. The other was a 
tall, awkward, country lad, with a lounging gait, and ap- 
parently somewhat of a rustic beau. The old man was busied 
examining the maw of a trout which he had just killed, to 
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discover by its contents what insects were seasonable for bait; 
and was lecturing on the subject to his companions, who sf 
peared to listen with infinite deference. I have a kind feel- 
ing toward all ‘tbrothers for the angle,’’ ever since I read 
Izaak Walton. They are men, he affirms, of a “‘mild, sweet, 
and peaceable spirit;’? and my esteem for them has been in- 
creased since I met with an old ‘*Tretyse of fishing with the 
Angle,” in which are set forth many of the maxims of their 
inoffensive fraternity. ‘"Take goode hede,”’ sayth this 
honest little tretyse, ‘*that in going about your disportes ye 
open no man’s gates but that ye shet them again. Also ye 
shall not use this foresaid crafti disport for no covetousness 
to the increasing and sparing of your money only, but prin- 
cipally for your solace and to cause the helth of your body 
and specyally of your soule.”’ 

I thought that I could perceive in the veteran angler before 
me an exemplification of what I had read; and there was a 
cheerful contentedness in his looks, that quite drew me 
towards him. I could not but remark the gallant manner iu 
which he stumped from one part of the brook to another; 
waving his rod in the air, acne! the line from dragging on 
the ground, or catching among the bushes; and the adroit- 
ness with which he would throw his fly to any particular 
place; sometimes skimming it lightly along a little rapid; 
sometimes casting it into one of those dark holes made 
by a twisted root or overhanging bank, in which the large 
trout are apt to lurk. In the meanwhile, he was giving in- 
structions to his two disciples; showing them the manner in 
which they should handle their rods, fix their flies, aud play 
them along the surface of the stream. The scene brought to 
my mind the instructions of the sage Piscator to his scholar. 
The country around was of that pastoral kind which Walton 
is fond of describing. It was a part of the great plain of 
Cheshire, close by the beautiful vale of Gessford, and just 
where the inferior Welsh hiils begin to swell up from among 
fresh-smelling meadows. The day, too, like that recorded 
in his work, was mild and sunshiny; with now and then a 
soft dropping shower, that sowed the whole earth with 
diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, and was 
so much entertained, that, under pretext of receiving in- 
structions in his art, I kept company with him almost the 
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whole day; wandering along the banks of the stream, and 
listening to his talk. He was very communicative, having 
all the easy garrulity of cheerful old age, and I fancy wasa 
little flattered by having an opportunity of displaying his 
piscatory lore; for who does not like now and then to play 
the sage? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day, and had passed 
some years of his youth in America, particularly in Savan- 
nah, where he had entered into trade, and had been ruined 
by the indiscretion of a partner. He had afterwards experi- 
enced many ups and downs in life, until he got into the 
navy. where his leg was carried away by a cannon-ball, at 
the battle of Camperdown. ‘This was the only stroke of real 
good fortune he had ever experienced, for it got him a pen- 
sion, which, together with some small paternal property, 
brought him in a revenue of nearly forty pounds. On this 
he retired to his native village, where he lived quietly and 
independently, and devoted the remainder of his life to the 
“noble art of angling.”’ 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton attentively, and he 
seemed to have imbibed all his simple frankness and prevalent 
good humor. Though he had been sorely buffeted about 
the world, he was satisfied that the world, in itself, was good 
and beautiful. Though he had been as roughly used in 
different countries as a poor sheep that is fleeced by every 
hedge and thicket, yet he spoke of every nation with candor 
and kindness, appearing to look only on the good side of 
things; and above all, he was almost the only man I had 
ever met with who had been an unfortunate adventurer in 
America, and had honesty and magnanimity enough to take 
the fault to his own door, and not to curse the country. 

There is certainly something in angling, if we could forget, 
which anglers are apt to do, the cruelties and tortures inflicted 
on worms and insects, that tends to produce a gentleness of 
spirit, and a pure serenity of mind. As the English are 
methodical even in their recreations, and are the most scien- 
tific of sportsmen, it has been reduced among them to perfect 
rule and system. Indeed, it is an amusement peculiarly 
adapted to the mild and cultivated scenery of England, 
where every roughness has been softened away from the 
landscape. It is delightful to saunter along those limpid 
streams which wander, like veins of silver, through the bosom 
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of this beautiful country; leading one through a diversity of 
small home scenery; sometimes winding through ornamented 
grounds; sometimes brimming along through rich pasturage, 
where the fresh green is mingled with sweet-smelling flowers; 
sometimes venturing in sight of villages and hamlets; and 
then running capriciously away into shady retirements. The 
sweetness and serenity of nature, and the quiet watchfulness 
uf the sport, gradually bring on pleasant fits of musing; 
which are now and then agreeably interrupted by the song of 
a bird; the distant whistle of the peasant; or perhaps the 
vagary of some fish, leaping out of the still water, and skim- 
ming transiently about its glassy surface. **When I would 
beget content,’’ says Izaak Walton, **and increase confidence 
in the power and wisdom and providence of Almighty God, 
I will walk the meadows by some gliding stream, and there 
contemplate the lilies that take no care, and those very many 
other little living creatures that are not only created, but, 
fed, (man knows not how) by the goodness of the God of 
nature, and therefore trust in him.”’ 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from one of 
those ancient champions of angling which breathes the same 
innocent and happy spirit: 


Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 

Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place, 
Where I may see my quill, or cork, down sink, 

With eager bite of pike, or bleak, or dace; 
And on the world and my Creator think: 

While some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace; 
And others spend their time 1n base excess 

Of wine, or, worse, in war or wantonness. 
Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue, 

And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill; 
So I the fields and meadows green may view, 

And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil. * 


On parting with the old angler, I inquired after his place 
of abode, and happening to be in the neighborhood of the 
village a few evenings afterwards, I had the curiosity to seek 
him out. I found him living in a small cottage, containing 
only one room, but a perfect curiosity in its method and 
arrangement. It was on the skirts of the village, on a green 
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bank a little back from the road, with a small garden in 
front, stocked with kitchen-herbs, and adorned with a few 
flowers. ‘The whole front of the cottage was overrun with a 
honeysuckle. On the top was a ship fora weathercock. The 
interior was fitted up in a truly nautical style, his ideas of 
comfort and convenience having been acquired on the berth- 
deck of a man-of-war. A hammock was slung from the 
ceiling, which in the day-time was lashed up so as to take 
but little room. From the centre of the chamber hung a 
model of a ship, of his own workmanship. ‘Two or three 
chairs, a table, and a large sea-chest, formed the principal 
movables. About the walls were stuck up naval ballads, 
such as Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, All in the Downs, and Tom 
Bowling, intermingled with pictures of sea-fights, among 
which the battle of Camperdown held a distinguished place. 
The mantelpiece was decorated with sea-shells; over which 
hung a quadrant, flanked by two wood-cuts of most bitter- 
looking naval commanders. His implements for angling 
were carefully disposed on nails and hooks about the room. 
On a shelf was arranged his library, containing a work on 
angling, much worn; a bible covered with canvas; an odd 
volume or two of voyages; a nautical almanac; and a book 
of songs. 

His family consisted of a large black cat with one eye, and 
a parrot which he had caught and tamed, and educated him- 
self, in the course of one of his voyages; and which uttered 
a variety of sea phrases, with the hoarse rattling tone of a 
veteran boatswain. ‘The establishment reminded me of that 
of the renowned Robinson Crusoe; it was kept in neat order, 
everything being “‘stowed away’? with the regularity of a 
ship of war; and he informed me that he ‘scoured the deck 
every morning, and swept it between meals.”’ 

I found him seated on a bench before the door, smoking 
his pipe in the soft evening sunshine. His cat was purring 
soberly on the threshold, and his parrot describing some 
strange evolutions in an iron ring, that swung in the centre 
of his cage. He had been angling all day, and gave me a 
history of his sport with as much minuteness as a general 
would talk over a campaign; being particularly animated 
in regulating the manner in which he had taken a large trout, 
which had completely tasked all his skill and wariness, and 
which he had sent as a trophy to mine hostess of the inn. 
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How comforting it is to see a cheerful and contented old 
age; and to behold a poor fellow like this, after being 
tem pest-tost through life, safely moored in a snug and quiet 
harbor in the evening of his days! His happiness, however, 
sprung from within himself, and was independent of external 
circumstances; for he had that inexhaustible good-nature, 
which is the most precious gift of Heaven; spreading itself 
like oil over the troubled sea of thought, and keeping the 
mind smooth and equable in the roughest weather. 

On inquiring farther about him, I learnt that he was a 
universal favorite in the village, and the oracle of the tap- 
room; where he delighted the rustics with his songs, and, 
like Sinbad, astonished them with his stories of strange 
lands, and shipwrecks, and sea-fights. He was much noticed 
too by gentlemen sportsmen of the neighborhood; had taught 
several of them the art of angling; and was a privileged 
visitor to their kitchers. The whole tenor of his life was 
quiet and inoffensive, being principally passed about the 
neighboring streams, when the weather and season were favor- 
able; and at other times he employed himself at home, pre- 

aring his fishing tackle for the next campaign, or manu- 
seri He rods, nets and flies, for his patrons and pupils 
among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church on Sundays, though 
he generally fell asleep during the sermon. He had made it 
his particular request that when he died he should be buried 
in a green spot, which he could see from his seat in church, 
and which he had marked out ever since he was a boy, and 
had thought of when far from home on the raging sea, in 
danger of being food for the fishes—it was the spot where 
his father and mother had been buried. 

I have done, for I fear that my reader is growing weary; 
but I could not refrain from drawing the picture of this 
worthy “*brother of the angle;’? who has made me more than 
ever in love with the theory, though I fear I shall never be 
adroit in the practice of his art; and I will conclude this 
rambling sketch in the words of honest Izaak Walton, by 
craving the blessing of St. Peter’s master upon my reader, 
‘*‘and upon all that are true lovers of virtue; and dare trust 
in his providence; and be quiet; and go a angling.” 
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